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ABSTRACT 

The topics selected for the workshop were priority 
areas reflected by State Board of Education resolutions and mandates* 
The first priority was selection and use of instructional materials* 
Presentations by five speakers were entitled: "Are 4?e Selecting for a 
Generation of Skeptics?** "Cepsorship Versus "Selection of Materisds: A 
Matter of Attitude,'" "The Role of School Boards Member in Selection * 
and Evaluation," "The Role of the Library Supervisor in Selection e^nd 
evaluation/" and "The Role of a Public Librarian in' Selection and 
Evgiluation. " The second priority was media and the special student. 
The conference editor open^td this portion of the workshop by 
presenting characteristics pf exceptional students and^ discussing the 
concept o£ mainstreaming. A^ curriculum development specialist made 
the main presentation entitled ••The Role of Media Services in the 
Education of the of the. Special Stadf^nt.»» (JAB)' 
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i ForewcTrd 

Library media services are designed to assist students and teachers, .In* 
finding information tfiat they need.' Through the use of learning resources, 
the learner acquires and strengthens skills in reading, observi^, listening 
ahd communicating ideas* With qua! ity library media pf*Dgrarfis, schools can' 
. vhalfenge their members to participate, in exciting and r'ewarding- experiences 
•yhat satisfy both individual aifd instructional purposes. The library media 
program represents a combination of resources which inclucte people, . 
materials, technologies, and faci Titles. ' 

The two topics selected .'for inclusion in this year's Issues in Media 
Management Workshop S6rias are, priority a^-eas reflected* by 5tate Board of 
Ecfucation resolutions and mandates. The first prjorify was selection and 
use of instructionalmaterials. In, order to assist local school personnel 
gi>^en the task of selec+ing instructional .materia Is in all formats, it 
was determined th^t the persons having systemwide responsibility for library 
mecli^ programs needed greater understand ing of the selection process and of 
the guidelines released by the Mary land State Departmer^t of Education. 

^ ^ The- second- priori IT^^was^edi a and the special ♦student, The institute 
was designed for library media personnel' working wi,th students frequently* 
not served by school library medi^ pj?6grams. With" increasing empha^sis upon 
placing students in a least restrictive environment, .Tibrary- media personnel 
must develop and implement program alternatives which will fulfill the 
needs of all students. A basic component af all library media programs is- 
H'he interchange among library me^ia^ persofinel , *b^tween library media' per- 
sonrnel and admin i strative, staff , between library media personnel and 
t'eachers, and between I ibrary'media personnel' and all stucJents.^ 

Sincere appreciation's extended to the presenters ^who made this SeMes 
a success and* to Rosa Presbferry who so ably and willfngly assisted in. the . 
develppmeni; and implementatioii ot th3 progranf\. Without her leadership, the 
Series would not have been pos's"ible. ' . ' 




^ * - Day^d R. Bender 

i' . * ' Administrator' 
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ARE WE SELECTING FOR A GENERATION OF SKEPTICS? 

Dr* Kay'E. Vandergrift . " « * - 

• . * . • • • 

' ' Professor 
' • ■ . , Columbia University , > 

« 

In think] ng' about evaluation and'' selection today, l^'d like to focus 
attention on those who are the primary users of the materjals we collect. '1 
have chosen as my topic ^'Are We Selecting for a* Gener-ation of Skeptics?" 
because I've been corjcerned --wi th som^ of the things I've been reading lately 
dealing with the effects of mass media on xtti Idren .and young people. On the 
one hand, we see' research studies sugh as the one in' last November-December's 
issue of the Harvard Business Review entitled "Young Viewer's Troubling 
Response to TV Ads" which reports that by age eleven "most chi Idren have 
already become cynical — ready to bel ieve. that,, like advertising, business • 
and other social institutions are riddled with hypocrisy.''" It-goes on to 
say that the eleven-and twelve-year olds in this study "expressed a high . 
level of skepticism toward authority figures but appeared less bothered than 
younger groups about adult deceptions and even cynical .about social and 
•.economic misrepresentation."^ Since the school is oae of th^ social instit^^^ 
tions which should most profoundly affect young people, and since one of the 
.J ways most of us exercise authority in schools is through our selection, of 
the materials accessible to students there, it seems critical to examine 
■these attitudes further. ' ' - 



But first let us look at anotfie/" frequently expressed ^view of young 
people'today . Those working with high scKool and college students have, in 
recent years, expressed concern about apathy in their students. Prior to 
Tuesday's election, there^were dire predict ions, that large numbers of people, 
especial I y^Voung people, would noV" bother to vote at all. Of course,, this . 
did not hold true — at least not to the extent- predicted — but it was re- 
ported that only 52 percent of the eligible voters got to the polls. If* • 
this is so, there remains 48 percent who did not vote, and many of these mp^ 
have been young people. A further analysis may'pdd support 4-o the opinion 
of those who belfeve that f/oung people today are apathetic in their responrses 

> to the world rn which they live and must soon assume positions of authority 
themselves. Those of you who read that scholarly publication, TV Guide , may* 
have seen the;articlfe by a professor from M^^l .T. last week which stated that" 
constant exposure to all candidates and all sides pf a political issue on TV 
tended l-ess to .clari'fy- bel ief than "to^ make young people withdraw' from the ^ 
pofitical process because they w^e unable to sort out and make sense of the 
overload oT information and propaganda presented to^^them. Thi s was con- 
trasted with .those of us who grew up getting most of our political informa- 
tion- from the printed page from whi^ch we, could select and read only those, 
articles or advertisements wliich advocated the positions we already he'ld 
thus served to strengthen our opinions and our resolve to elect those 

' whom we were convinced were "Tn-the right. 'I^ If I- interpret these studies^ 
accurately, it is, at least in part, the early skepticisrrv and- cynicism 
which contributes to young aeop le ' s withdrawal from social activism. I 

y • 
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not sure that I agree with these views of youth, and I certaijpJy hope t>vat ~ 
the students with whom we Work are not so. cynical^ that th'ey bel ieve^that "aTl 
' of us are friot ivated 'on ly by our own selfishness, * ^ : ' - . 

At the same time, I'vejoften thought that many students with ,whdm 1-We 
worked have not been sk0pt ica\eriough; tha't is, they are sometimes too 
accepting of what teachers or "authorized materials" have to say. My Kope" 
for youngsters in -schools and my aspiration for those of us who work with , 
them is that this attitude of cyh|^ism be disproved by our actions, 
specifically here our evaluation and selection of materials,^ and that their 
.hab^itual doubt? aod questions be transformed from an apathetic to an actfve 
^!5^(^?tA^^4^sm^ — \ b e liov o- th a t p a rt of our Job a s--media speciali^sts is not only 
to evaluate and select materials but also to help students develop the * "> 
critical skills which will enable t>hem in turn to evaluate and select those 
mcrst valuable for their own purposes, . • > . 

In fpcusing our attention on the development "of ^ this "form of active 
skepjMcism, we might ao well to keep in mind John-Dewey's definition of ^ 
cri:ticj^sm, as looking sympathetically at .what another i-s trying 'to do,^ 
so tha^t^^students. and ourselves, do not' fall into' the trap of thinking X)f 
criticism only as faultVf indihg._ From this vantage point, evalua^Iog itself 
goes'beyond rhere search mg for va I ue .accord i ng to*specified criteria'but • 
actually heaps' to develop ^ in the critic the very capaci^ty- to value something 

Criticism is a cummulative, developmental process which starts at a 
very early ag^ whfen chiMren ^egin to group liketthings together and rt)ake 
(thoFces from"amonq them* 'Thus, the preschooler who understands 'enough 
about a story gnd ^he various types of "^torle's" to ask for "another Once- 
Upon-a-time story" ^i^ already a practicingcritic and, hopefully, well on 
hl^s. or her -w^Sy toward recognizing excellence ^nd developing the capacity to, 
enjoy ft. Even .In the elementary school and certainly by the time a student 
reaches seconcJar^ ^ school , one sHould have" learned to be a critical and 
^skeptical consumer of "the materi^l^ aval lafctle' in the media center and else- 
where^ »We.shQald have helped, students tor^ realize that no maker of materials 
ever says all there^is to say about a topic, that one's values in some'way 
always come through in the materials produced, and that the producer's 
Intent Is to keep- the, consumer with him or her, perhaps -usin^ all the' tricks 
available to get users to turn tfie pages, advance^ the ^llm^trlp, or lls+en^ 
•to the entire recording. A'student who understand's this wIH not .be .content 
to rejy on a single source for Information and will approach another^s Ideas 
and opinions with an active, healthy skepticism. ' ' ' 

• As media specialists build^i'ng coUections for these act^^i vi9 'yogng^ 
ske ptics, we must first distinguish betw een eva I uat ion f nd selection, ' know- 

Tng"~t?iat even Those materials rated mos'T'lTrgliTy on -our ^eva I uat ion/ sea les 7 
might not always be appropriate I v\ se'lected for a particular collection, 

'These two ^words are so often linked together in the. I if era tu re pi our pro^ 
fession that we sometimes lose^sight of the fact that evaluatioi^ and selec- 
tion are two 'S^pa rate processes, each w-ith its owfp set o'f criteria. 'The * 
ev^ajuative criteria for specific types of rriateriajs are usually so much more 
cTearly fdent i f iedyand more (.readi ly aval lable. that I will fjcus-my dis- 
cussion on criteria for selection in- developing a particular (Collection. / 



In so doing, ! have chpsen to loo^at five c'ritrcal -components of selection 
which I have called:* ( I ) 'Select ion and tVe Child, (2) Sele'ction and 
Teach i'ng/Lear^ning Strategies, (5) Selectiop, and the Curriculum, (4) Selection 
and the Balanced Collection, anb (5) Selection arfti Bibliographic Access^ 

My first category of criteria for selection is entitled "Se lect ioriF and . 
the. Child" rather than. '^Se lection and Children" fo remind us that, although ; 
we are^ of necessity, most often concerned with abstract concepts of ' . 

children based on general izations of •age> sex, and I.Q., we can, in selecting 
materials, for a particular collection, at' leas-f look at the cha>acter(is^.rcs • 
of th'e chi.ldren who will be using that collection anfi^may ev^n at times select 
for a given child. I^mi-ght add here, perhaps parenthetically, my concern 
that much of what we have done in" the name of that great good^'Mndi vidual iza- ' 
tlon" may have been an j nstrument "of cte-p^rsonal i zation in. our schools.'^ 
Sometimes our very ^fenume^at i ng and categorizing of all the* objective . ' 
data about a given child captures our t'ime and our attention"' that we are 
prevented from see'ing those subjective qualifies which make that chi.ld a 
unique human being, 'Granted, the media specialist cannot knov^all ^the ' 
students he or she serves in a very personal way,- but we can all attempt to -j 
look beneath conv^eni^t labels and not delude oursel>;es that identi tying 'j immie 
Jones as an eight-year-old third grader with an I .Q. of 110 and a reading 
level of 2.J tells us much of what is important about that person.*^ After 
all, how many of us would, like to be known primarMy as> for example, a 
forty,- year-old media specialist with a masters' degree and an imcome of 
$16,000 a year? - ' , . - . ^ 

^ * • •» 

Using all the data availabli^ to us about Tndividuals in the school and* 
whatever personal understanding, we have aptout the .unique human beings 
represented by those(^ i nd i vi'dua I s, we begin to select materials according to 
our most informed hunches about what users* want and need-. &ven whan ' 
students and^J^achers are actively involved in^the processes -of evaluation 
and select ion/lnuch of the decision-making is left to th^med ia* spec ia I ist ^ 
We need to provide materials that will confirm young people's life experien£es, 
help, them recogn ize*^ in hU^to^ry, in story, and on film people, .situations, 
and settings familiar to Them. '.But we -need, material s also that do more than 
Just confirm what youngsters already know; we need those that, through 
their own excellence and 'insight, actually ijluminate users' lives and 
help them to understand their own place — and their own valye— in the. world. 
A ^ine col lection of materials also extends students' knowjedge and under- ^ 
standing of the world by taking them beyond the boundaries of their owa time/ 
and space to encounter, imag i native I y> ideas, peop le, -and «p I aces they^ cou'^ck 
not. meet otherwise. These materials^ too, M.luminate the understanding of 
self as they help liters identify common aspects of the human con^Jition un- • ' 
bounded by time or space. Thus, >he school m^tiia center should be the source 
of great adventure~^nd great joy—for students. The collection of materials - 
there should encourage 'an exp lorat ion of life'and living, a chance "to try 
life on fcJr size" as a confirmation, an illumination, oY aif extension of life 
experiences^ 

I'm quite sure th-at none of us would select materials for.^ schooi medi^' 
center without considering the interests of thre students who are to "use that 
colle*ction. I believe, hpwfever, that we do frequently fail to consider tjjp 



various ^Mvel s of interest ^ith which human beings approach .ideas and informa-" 
tion^jx^hat does Ft really mean to say that a young person is interested in 
aAffiropolpgy?'' Is that student interested in a simple def mition, in getting 

""ass i sta^ice for a class assignment, or in searching for additional i nforrfiation ' 
about sometjiing he or she saw on TV last night? Or has that student already 

""exhausted all ^the resources of youry<5o I lection and nqw fs he or she asking for 
more advanced or specialized information. The varyi'ng levels of interest 
represented here are obvious — from-surface cariosity to some, degr^ee of personal 
concern to a deep and long-term commitment. Yet how do Ve take th^se 
diffefences into account either in our selection policies or in our inter- 
action -with students? If the media specialist is committed to the study of 
anthropology, tHje co^l lection he op she has ptit together witi probably be 
able to me.et all but the most specialized needs of students in this area.^ 
Jhe'^danger here |is that this particular media specialist may overwhelm 
students, and pefhap's even drive them from the media dent^r witlji morejnfor-* 
mat ion than they' really want to know. He or she caxi be like the overeager ,^ 
parent who tak^s out all the'sex;*education books and goes into detailed 
explanations of human reproduction when the young child asks "Where did I come^ 
from?" only to find tjiat the kid only wanted to. know whether he or'stie.was 

born In New 'York City or Chicago', 

• ' ' "* . 

^* > ^ . • 

On the other hand, media centers/f requent I y. stock large; numbers, -Qf^ * - 

mater»i'als pn a particular fopic, but a close examination of those -materials 

might sfiow^that they\serve ,a very narrow vrange olP iftterests within that - , 

topic. For in§ta,nce, I would guess thQ>^mast ot your elementary -school s hav.e 

a quantity. of books'on dinosaurs. There does seem. to be a fairly consistent 

interest in this topic, at one level or another, among students in about ° 

the second grade, but (low.much material* do we have ava.ilabl^ for the child who 

sustains that Tnterest ,for the next four years he or she uses that cnedia 

•center? Obviously, no sqhooj media center can meet the unique .persona I - ' ^ 

needs of ajl thp*chil^ren who use it an^ provide materials on all topics, at : 

all levels of iht€?re|t and ability, but if you already have 24 Introductory 

books on dinosaurs at approximately the second-grade reading levej on your 

shelves, ho fp'atter how pop^ular they are, you might cons ider^,teVnat Ives 

before ,pur;:hasing the twenty-fifth at the same level, . ^ 

■ - 'V ^ ' ■ 

A final concern under the label "Selection and the Child" Is^that of the 

rights of children and adolescents. We are al\ familiar with t^ie* statemen,ts 
. published by ALA and other organizations concerned with , such rights'*.' The- * 
Intellectual Freedom movement has focused our attention on the flights of * 
young people to Information about sex, drugs, and abortion, and most school 
districts have come to grips. In pne way or a,hother, with access to this 
type of information. But there are other topics about which students are ^ 
"concerned antf-have an equal- right to* know. Can the student who wants Infor- 
mation on .the. latest religious or political cults find th*Is In our media 
centers? For a particular young person. It might be Jqst as crucial ffi find'* 
out about the Moon Children or the, Jesus Freaks or Harl Krlsna^s It Is for- 
another td get the.bumber of the' closest abortion referral center. And even 
more critical foi- some young people I§ the right to- survival -Infownation; 
that is, such things as harcf information on welfare",' legal rigljts, /nedical 
aid, and-suicide prevention. Even those of us who advocate the child's or 
the adolescent's^ right to*alJ th'is information have much difficulty keeping 
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our own biases from intruding in the selection process and, thus, fimiting 
access to that whi-ch the child or adolescent does -kideed have a right to 
know. ' ^ - 7^ • 

A second -category of selection criteria to be cons i dered^ i s *'SelecWon 
and Teachjng/Learning Strategies." Educational* phi I osoph i-es'. and, in\fa'ct, 
many of our^views'of schc>o li ng. have undergone s ignl f icant .changes In'tKeMast 
two decades i Open education^ tfte discovery method, and modes af inquiry in 
the disciplines ar^ all cTommonplace expressions to us now; aind whether or 
.^not we advocate their practice, we, cannot escape having been effecteci-by 
them in' the ways we think aboxit young people and about schools.. Some 
districts-have considered .these 'Mnnovatfive" ^practices and have rejepted th^em, 
W^t 'eve*n more. have insti tut iona lized sqme^ of thS newer structures while, 
maintaining practices in d i rect .contrad Tcf ion fo th^ philosophies they • ^ 
espoulse. One of the most subtle of these^is the selection ^nd distribution 
of materials in the school media center. Students who are asked ^^to inquire ^ 
or to discover, that is, to practice an active and-posit i v^e skepti^cism, 
'are sometimes prevented frdmdping so by the use of bibliographies, reading " 
lists, or specific iostructions that set limits inhibiting inquiry. Kn 
addjtion, the materia Is themselves mS^ be' Timited or one-^sided,. How md'ny 
of 'our media centers give'equal ancJ unbiased information on tj^e^issues * 
surr^ounding the .Arab- I srae IT conf I ict—^or" on our own Qivi I War, for that 
matter? " . ' • ' • • ' " * 

* f 

I can remember sitting in an 'eiementary scho6l on tKe .edge of Harlem on^ 
a morning some' years, ago watching a Black History pj^ograrp on *Educat iona I 
Tei-eviston when a group of 4th, 5th^ and 6th graders, many of them Bhck, 
heard for the first tlme'^he view thaf Lincoln was^not the "Great Emancipator" 
as^ they had been taught. The youngster^ were .not ^ much di^i llu^ioned with 
Lincoln* as they were skeptical of other k'ijra^ of i nf ofhrnatioa wRiCh mighty 
have- been- kept frOm .them or ^i srepresented I'n the school, and^.in fact, in 
their whole world of media. 1 1^ is true, -of ,course, that all of ,ufe ar6 
'limited both by the'materials available to' us^ar>d by our own perceptions of 
th'^e world, but how many of us make a concerted effort to prdvjde ^'more 
comprete and unbiased coverage of events, especially "of those*events about ^ 
which we ourse I ves 'take a very strong position? To be fair, /one must add* 
that things change from year.to year, that new facts can be uncovered or old^ * 
ones looked at inva new light" given the 'perspfect-i Ve* of time. 1 1 's ,d i f f icu 1 1 
foff many-of us now,, perhaps even more sb for yodng people today, to discuss 
Richard Nmxoh wi^th any of the respect we^might ha^e. f or the office of the 
presidency., but ^who^^ knows^how his story'will be told &y historians 9ven»20- 
year5 from now. Jt could happen'that all the Nixon mater ial' prqducQd' and 
marketed in the la^t- twd ye^s will, by tfien,' be obscure and very ,diffi»cu-rt 
to o^btairr so that only the'most diligent media specialists would be .able to 
ferret out and provide thi-s material to students. * If you think such radical 
shffts in our perceptions of historical evenits are unlikely, I suggest that 
you discuss the ^McCarthy, Era with a groyp of people who I'lived through Jf, 
ahd then^read some of the recent best setlers on thi s 'top ic .or go see the 
movie "The Front." 

A major inhibitor to the-pr'actice of the discovery or inquiry method In* 
schools Is the lack of primary *sounpes availabfe to students. It's difficult 



to see situA't'ions afresh when one has only others' preselected. facts and 
Judgmente from which to work. Primary documents that are included in col- n. 
lections are often on | microf iche, which can itself be a deterrent to use 
because of the unwieldly equipment required to read tt, ^Another source of • 
primary documents we ought to be alert to is the students -themse I ves, I 
spent most of the sixties and^the first couple of years of 'the seventies work- 
ing in an elementary school, and I hope someday to use the tapes, rrlotion ^ 
pictures, and written compositions produced by students during that time +0 
he I p* another genefrati^on 'qf children und^stand. what life was like "way' back 
then," how this, generation of children saw their world, what they. thought 
about, and what they cared about. ' ' • - ^ ^ 

Let us move oa.now to a consideration of "Se-lection and the Curriculum." 
What "I would, ask you to do here is to examine mo^e closely 'the specific 
content o'f'the ci/rriculum gu.ides or courses of study in your schoal so that 

'you might select materials which truly match not only the met hods ""o?" in- % 

■struct;ion employed but also "the actual topics of st4[4y. I heard a Story> . 
recently of ,a second-grade cla^s that was studying the Indians, The media 
specia list •iil^ this scfiool, doing all the things we would advocate in such a 
situatIon,^col lected various kinds of materials on Indians afnd sent them to the 
classroom, told Indian stories to that class during 'story hour, and even began 
to' construct a wigwam with some of the children. It was only after all this 
tiiat the media^ specj ^al^i st> discovered that the class was not studying^ Indians, - 
in general,, but the hSutribe, in particular. All the mater!ars^Tey~"Tia3^''""" 
sent. to the c I assroom ^'^"l^** generic In nature, only one or two were specific, 

'and not very Irifprmativ^ ' references to the Hopi, and their own If^dian 
activi»ties with children were not at afl representative of the people they 
were supposedly study igg. "^hose of us who heard the stbry laughed but none of 
us. too heartil;/ for each cc^ld r^ememt)er a time when we'd been in «a somewhat 
simil.ar situation. 'Media speqja,! i sts cannot afford to accept convenient 
labels for what >i^^going.^n fx\ the'school curriculuni. We must dig beneath l^he 
surface to unco^^r what ^aSfJects- of content are really important to students^ 
and teachers arid search for materials that support, or add ±0 what is going 
in the. classroom. For younger children, especially, this Is often difficult 
to do because too m^ny of the materials do, *in fact, present geheYic, rather 
than speci f ic, views of their topit and the bibliographic tools ?nay not give 

.The in format ion Veal ly needed for selection. 

Probably most of you have been evaluating some -of the recent materials 
for teaching the metric system. There are certainly a gre^t n^umber of them, 

'a>/ailable new, but a significant proportion of them attempt to .do exactly 
the same thing. Tfiis is great for the 'eva l-uat 1 ve process' since we can choose 

'the bejt from among so many, but when we thy, to selBct a range o^'^etric 
materials to bur Id a collection, they just aren't available. I mlgh'^t 'add 
that two. years ago' I sat dow'n with a graduate studeoit who teaches in an 
elementary' school 'to try-out feight to ten games attempting to teach. simple 
metric " measurement to young^chi Idren. We found that, a full 50 percent of 
them were either Inaccurate or impossible |or two supposedly educated adults 
to linderstand or manipulate. * ! ' 

Althiough our primary concern in curriculum is for intellectual con'tent, 
we must remember that all curricula also have practical and aesthetic content; 
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that is, they focus on specific skjils or abilities and on human' feel I ngs as , 
well a^ on ideas. ^These aspects,, too,'shoald be consider^ed in our selection 
policies. -Of particular Interest throughout the country right now is the ^ 
whole question of moral educat iorf and values clarification Tn the schools. 
If these programs are advocated in schools, how can- media s'pecialists select 
materials to support them without impinging\jpon the rights of students or 
inf I Icting their own biases on the usehs of 'tke materials they select? 

Even at the skills level there are curricula concern's to be considered 
in selection. Do we, for instance, purchase attracJJ-ve .and weM-done films 
or trade-books in mathematics which use^ computational procedures or notations 
which differ from those taught In 'the schooI?/^uId' your answer be the same 
for materials produced for primar^y studen+^^ust learning mathematics as It 
^v^1d be for advanced high school sfudejyi^l Or, in the physical sciences, 
do we search for materials on exper imefits that not orily encourage students \ 
to inquire but also advocate the^ use of the same equipment and the same pro- 
cedures as taught in their scienpe classes? Mm not^saying that all these 
questions can be resolved—at >east I've never been able to^ do it -as. a school, 
media speci^alist. That is npr to say, however, that we do not need to be a- * 
ware of all the .possible w^ys our selection^of materials can support or refute 
curricular content and rrjal^e a conscious decision about what we can and cannot 
do in the selection and, perh^ps^ cons ider . some a I temat i ves in distribution 
and use which^i I I tx4rf support the curricu I um and allow active young* 
skeptics to consiJiBr alternatives* 

A fourtfcK^tegory "Selection and the Balanced Collectiorj" is, of course, 
a p'^rt of al'l that we^ve been discussing previously, but this is so important 
that It^rits attention on its own. We've been looki,ng at balance in con- 
tenrt ^ meei individual >and personal need^ ^f children in terms,, of curricular 
content and teach ingAl earning strategies'. An obvious area of concern which^ 
we have referred to only passing is that ot balance, in format, Nof^bnly 
do different learning styles require different f9rms of material's, but, if 
7oung people are to be skeptics and inquirer's, they mCist have access to 
similar messages in different formats so they can make informed judgments, 
about how meanings are shaped by the containers which c^rry them.^ 

Since we've been focusing most of our attention on instructional materials 
let*us now -examine! this whole question of ba+ance as it relates to the ,^ 
selection of non-d iscurs i\;e or Imaginative material's provided primarily for the 
students' entertainment and enjoyment. Do the users of our ;nedia centers 
have^-^icess to'toys and games, posters, photographs, paintings, models; and 
^sculpture, in fact, to the whole range of materials recommended in Media 
Programs: District and S c hool ? ^ Considering only print, do they have 
available to them'a varie^- of books, periodicals, and pamphlets> beautifully- 
bound .vo i umes and inexpensive papeftwck editions; novels, poetry, drama, and 
short stor^ies as well as non-fiction} trad^tional as we.1 1 as modern tales; 
and fanciful as well as realistic views of reality* These are but a few bf^ 
the options in the world of print. Nonprlnt h^s comparable options^ in 
software and additional considerations in the selection of the range arfd.. types 
of machines which make the content of the software available to users. On 
the one hand, medja centers need inexpensive and portabl-e recorders, players, 
and projectors for students to check out and use away from the center. On th^^^ 



other hand, they need equipment oi sufficient sophistication and technical 
excellence to accommodate the quality of the material. The equipment used and 
the environmental conditions in which fllrr^s are" screened in many schools 
make-that viewing -experience about equal to listening to the finest stereo- 
'phonic recording on a ten-dotlar record* p layer. 

A recent* study 'oKvtJie use of media by teachers In the DetfO'"'' Public . 
Schools reports that the teachers involved generally had a very positive 
attitude toward non-book media, but that scheduling problems an(J the 
condition of the equipment frequent I y -prevented their use.^ Another recent 
study, this-oae among Pennsylvania teachers, should be^of even greater 
Interest to medla^^ specia I ists. ^e tend to think of .ourselves as the key ^ 
persons in the dissemination of informatior)[ about media and materials in the 
school, but this survey indicates that this opinion Is not necessari l,y shared 
by 'Pfeachers. They stated that they .most frequently looked to other teachers . 
for such Information. JJhese research findings may cause some media 
specialists to reconsider certain aspects of their selection policies or at * 
least to raise such questions as "Do we exercise as much care/ in selecting 
ttie quantity and quality of equipment used as we do in, choosing the 
fffaterials they display?"* and "Do we adequate fy involve teachers in the 
process of selection or, at least, keep them sufficiently informed about 
materials we are considering fop the collection?" 

The fifth and final cortlponent of selection to be discussed today Is that . 
of "Selection and Bibliographic Access."- tf we take seriously all that we 
have been discussing concerning young people In schools, we must adm'it that' 
the standard selectl'on sources often do not suggest materials dealing with, 
non-school topics which students waftt and certainly have a^t^lght to know. 
Nor go they frequently provide the kfnd of information which allows us. to 
match materiafs to an educat lonSrl^fheory or to partlcuf^r teaching or learning 
strategies. It Is understandable that a publ isher trying to market ma^erlal.s 
would; describe them In generic terms to app^l to the widest possible audience, 
but this lack of specificity seems inexcusable In the selection of the 
tools of oyr profession. Moreover,* generalized descriptions of content 
have conditioned many of us to accept such subject headings without question 
as'we select materials. For instance, 'we rdad an Interesting review of a book 
about snakes and, sometimes, even decide to add that book to the coHectio'n 
without knowing- whether or not "It deals with snakes in general or a particular 
poisonous saalse found only, in one region of the western United States. The 
computer obviously makes' the storage and retrieval of^thls kind of specific 
i r>forn)at Ion possl ble-, but neither NCLIS nor any other agency seems to be 
taking the Informational needs of ch.lldren and young people seriously. 

The* standard*.cata logs and periodicals will probatoly remain the. basic 
sources of Information for the building of a school medl^a collection, but 
alternative views of socl-ety,' of young people, andof school i^ng may never 
be fully represented t.here. §For.tfiese, we must turn to alternative sources., 
sucU as those put out by the FemlnTst Press or .the Gay Alliance, to local 
d1 str i bu+ors 'of information on survival and regiona I .resources, and ^to 
special-interest groups, whether they be political or religious s^cts or 
crafts cooperatives. In addition, we need to vi'^lt toy stores*, and museumg 
and attend film festivals In order to keep abreast of materials we are not 



likely to' see^^reviewed in our tjbliographic tools,. We must also keep up with 

the popular media to^help identify current issues and Interests. among our 

users. There is no question that television not only stays on top of but may 
^also at times even Initiate topics of immediate concern. 

\y it appears from all of this that I expect only supermen and super- 
women to serve as media specialists in our schools, perhaps I do. Bu-t have 
any of you read your job description lately? If schools serve as a'kind of 
control led environment for young people" in the process of trying to make 
s§nse of themselves and of their world, surely, those who in any way determine 
what is accessible to students in the media center have a super responsi.bi I ity.^ 

Young peoplq represent an infinite capacity for new ideas and new actions 
in the worl'd~in fact, for a new world itself. .Too often schools stifle 
originality and encourage uniformity by forcing students to concentrate on the 
reproduction or regurgltatlon^qf someone else's prepackaged .'goods or ideas. 
Those who le^rn to retrieve and store information without developing the 
capacity to discriminate and choose'that information may well become'slaves ► 
to second-hand, ready-made opinions. To prevent this and to free young people* 
to create their own, hopefully a better world, we must select and provide 
for., them a wide range of materials and help^tfiem develop -the critical skills, 
the skepticism, that will enable them to use what is relevant to their lives 
today and reshape it. for an' as-yet-unknown tomorrow. I 
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J ' CENSORSHIP" VERSUS- SELE(2f ION OF MATERIALS: • A MATTCR OF'ATTl-TUDE 

• • * /Dr. Chjr.les'A. Speiker .. - 

/ > \ Associate Di.rector ^ ^ 

Assoc!iation.Nk)r Supervision and Curriculum Development 

Washington, D.C. 

^ ' Censorship and what educators should^do.to prevent or control the' cen- . 
soring of materials' in our schools i^ -our 'top i-c of consideration. Within 
this cpntextf a framework^ for the sound selection of' instructional materials 
fieeds-^be established rather than a total acceptarice or rejection -of theX " 
'^cbncept aiv.censQrsh j! p, ^ 

If a more positive attitude reflecting trust in the community, sound 
curricular and instructional principles'^ and a genuine concern for'the 
chilcj's material and spiritual w^^l I being 4s used as a beginning, then the 
traditional, uncdmpromi s i ng' st^l^mate of tefi associ^ated with discussions 
'about censorship- may be avoided, ^' % ^ . • ' 

Censorship is a word that' often brings to mi.nd thoughts of inquisitions, 
witch ftunts/ and mass book burnings in the square as well as irrational use 
of power ^and coatrol. 'At the same time rational behavior, that -is, behavior 
guided by sound i^rinciples, has^ elements that are similar to those. of 
irrational behavior. For example, -a person^ with real insight voluntarily 
avoi-ds'certain situations, places, or pec^e. Similarly., a person with 
'authority tends to xjemand that others avoid certain situations, places, or 
people.' Fraternizing with the enemy is efh example of a violation of the 
latter control . , - * ' . 

' , ^ . 

Now, what. if we substitute school board, community at large, or school, 
persbnnel* for the ""word 'person' ,a'bove? The result is the same whether viewed 
ind^vidua^ ly or col recti yely I f 'any,of these collectives use their pov#er' 
or control to deny others an opportunity +p participate .in a f ree'envi ron- 
ment or to become a free human being, then*" there resu Its a dehumanizing and 
denigrating situation that 1 5; conceptual ly (if not practically) no different' 
Yom that of totalitarian systems. ^ ^ 

* ^ Need to Establish a Perspective on. Humanfty and Education 

V The point^in the above paragraphs^ simple^. Since considerable 
activity in schools i^ accom'p'l Fshed in an atmosphere devoid of^ ref lection, v 
disjunctive sets of events *fol low itfrat are inherently contradictory and at 
cross-purpos^ with each* other. . ' • 

An alternative rol^ for educators is to design patterns whereby a '^state- 
ment of the human condition xan evolve— a phMo^qphy of people and people in 
society. This statement shdcrld conclude with an explanation of the nature and 




purpose of. schooJs in a particular community. There is need to establish some 
perspective from' which dec'isions of a curricul^r and instructional nature 

• can evojy^: . . " 

Without this perspective-, purposeful dialogue about ^what shou I d be 
taught is less than fruitful. Without a concise statement of what should be 
taught (cxirriqj I , an unprof esslona I d iscu^s ion about how it should be 
taught might result. And, the selection of instructional materials. must ✓ 
always be eventually tied to a reason for their use* Tf this framework is jiot 
present in the schools in a definitive tashion, dialogue becomes absurd or 
^shallow. *\ , 

The lack of this perspective (commit*^d to paper after lengthy and 
deliberate reflection) is clear in the case of the famous case study on the 
textbook controversy in Kanfswha County, West. Virgi n ia, I It was clear to the 
writers gf that inquiry report that the issues in the controversy had to d© ; 
With the basic nature, purpose, and changing methods of public education. 

This is not to conclude that one must, therefore, castigate a If* the 
participants in this particular cohtroversyi or any other for that matter. 
Watras said, "Assessing blame wiJI not heJp us unders-^nd wh?^- we want 
schools to do to us or for us. The question is if or how we can deal J^^^th 
divergent bel iefs."^, father always argued religion, and pol iti.cs— Against * , 
better advice. Th^ result was that he exposed^ his bel i'ef system.' The same 
resu|t--to expose our system of b'eliefs — Is needed in the sch^o.ls. - * 

-^any writers have writtea about our fragmentation, alienation, and l^ack 
af df^^scj^ion. Many writers,x including this writer, have. advocated problem- * 
solvirfg techniques without paying attention ta^roblem^yidentif ication--ari.d 
^ the seeking of proper questions. Watras and others now call for a commitment 
to something beyond a superficial notion of pluralism. A commitment to 
one's own values Is ne^eded. The illusion of impartiality needs to be ex- 
posed. There is need- to. understand the unhappy nature o^ "value free" 
claims — claims of 'neutra I ity — claims for naive academic- freedom *^ A'new 
brand of honesty on the part of all concerned with the education of our 
children is needed. This honesty must encourage a commitment to one's values 
whi le\a I lowing foV a respect of others' yalues. Duhfee said, "The recogliition 
and strengthening of cultural plcsjal lsm are both a democratl<2 and professional 
responsibility."-^ ' 

Need for Concise Statements for Learners 

To .conclude at this point would give educators a charge demanding years - 
of work. A ne'ed exists for a sound, restrictive phi losophic ^atement on the 
^ purposes of education, the function -of schools, and the nature of people. 

• Yet, in and pftltself, another esoteric exercise would result unless it was 
applied to the day-to-day education of children. ^ • ' 

What is also needed Is a^conclse (not necessprlly behavioral^ set of 
directives for student learning. Beyond sophisticated babysitting and labor 
market holding-bins, why are students in our care? What should they learn? 
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These questions muSI* folFow fr*om our "phi los"ophlc" statement. The'answers— 
the'" curr.icu lufn— the learner outcomes must be of such a form and substance 
as to <3u Me us to the next level of^development. 
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Curriculum er\gi neerri ng suggests that a number of questions be asked, 
including: \"How will the learners', outcomes be organized for- instruction?" 
For example, should have separate subjects or^should we organise our 
curriculum apQund- cancepts such as knowing,, loving, or perceiving, 
.? ** ' ' 

This extnerfiely complex task is frequently overlooked in schooFs and, 
therefor:e,^yie^ds yet another $et of qroblems/ They appear to be. problems in 

^he^ selection of materials, . In fact, selected materia^s that are inadequate) 

-^•^T^n only b^ inadequate and nothing else, until a great many curricular ^ 
4 answers are sought. 

Ne^d to Clarify Rales 

^ Again, ^IJ the aforementioned comments couhd keep many educators busy. 
Some educators enjoy designing grids, charts, and sy^ems without a burning 
need, to see if thpy work. Another - concern is that ^e' e^uCHtOr^ suffer 
under the illusion that "Everyone's opinion is equaP^rr^^ 
Nothing could be furthei^ from the truth. A few roles need 
arbng the actors involved in the educational venturje! Guii 
Cather than answers are offered. 



About Boards 
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As late as 1871' the school commiftee of 'Boston seriously consfdered 
whether or not its members should conifi'hue tp condbt^* quarter I y examinations 
of, all pupils in the schools as required by law. The commi ttee cone I uded 
that 'its members had neither the required time nor the experti>A^ They 
hired an assistant Superintendent to do the job.^ . J 

The above example of school' board behavior is" in no way atypical to(?ay. 
At least three questions can be raised to examine that behavior seriiDysly 
because of its potential impact upon the business of selectfifg Instructional 
materials. ^ * <*/ 

(1) Where does the'-toard time go? Because oKconstant attention to 
the three B's— Beans, Buses, and Basketbal l~atTentlon to program 
matters -suf fer. * . ^ ' 

(2) What expertise do board members haVe (or need) with respect to pro- 
gramvmatters? Clearly, most .members do not hava the necessary pro- " ' 

* fessional sophistication to make/'decislons about certain instructional 
materials or strategies. Yet', /They are dujy appointed on elected to | 
repi^esent the comrnunlty* That might mean that they ought to represent 
, the bas'ic values of a free and democratic society as well as value? " 
peculiar to their state and community* . 
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.(3) A corollary qpestionjt-o the previou-s twg. quest Ions .1$: 

* "What is responsible board activity?" • ' * 

jWrv do we constantly try to sblve, problems ^by hiring people. ^ 
' Surely, th^ hiring of an assistant superintendent irrespeqtive of 

, . the question. of competence, is not warranted by testing policies, • 
, . - for example. An alternative mode of behavior' may *ca I I for: 

^(a) A re-examination of board roles jn matters of a highly pro- 

* ^ 'fessional nature. This assumes that highly, qual if ied pro- 

fessionals with sound training are available.' This re-exgm'i na-' 
tion may assist in the*de-pol iticizing „of matters iovolving' 
/ professional expertise. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

. (b) A renewed commitment ^on +he part of the board to establish, 

* ^ • nnot rubber stamp, certain policies that have prograim implica- 

tions. The board should del i V., U 'e over* questions relating to': 
the purposes erf materia I s-selectioji processes, the Extent of * 
state and national intervention into. their local processes, 
who should be responsible for what levpl of decision making 
s- with respect to materials selection, and what should the 

/ criteria (at least 'at a general level) Be for selecting 

\ m^aterials. Guides for their use are p'tentiful.' One such 

document was rsslTed from four* m^jor national associations- last 

An dnticle contai^ning common probiems with all materia+^seiect'i.aif'pro- 
ce.sses receptJy appeared in^the ASCDi Newsr Exchanqe .^^ Fr6m that article and^ 
others, ^it, appears that threfe'guS'stions are o'f paramount concern to all 
involved.' They are: . 

• : < . • . J . 

(1) What competency is needed to sj ^ on a selection*.coijimittee? 

-* (2) Are the criteria definitfive enough , to be discriminatory? ^ 

(3) Has pflanning taken into \onsi deration the consequences of t^ie 
materials selection process? ^' 

This last question' suggests that people shogld anticipate consequences 6t 
action not yet performed. If sufficient planning Vs untterway, this anticipa- 
tion ^is possible. However, act fve, p I anal ng, not reactive planning; must 
evo I ve . ^ ^ ^ ' - * . • . ' 

As a former -superintendent of Tulsa, Dr. Gordon Cawelti, Executive 
Director^ of ASCD, suggested that planning and reflection Opon the issue of 
materials sele*ction should yield a p'arent opt-out cl-ause. Jn Tuls^, he . ' 
guided' the board to adopt a policy on academic freedom and ti recogaize 
teacKer expertise. Yet, if any parent objected to certain materials, the 
parent had the right to withdraw hi.^ or hfer child from contact" Wlth'-the ob- ^ 
jectlori^ble material. This was not to say that-thes^ parents bad the/rlght to 
.remove the* materials from at) ^Ndten. When this clause went Info- e^fect;^ 



there seemed to be growing controversy in the community. It was found that 
onfy -.75 o/ " 80,OQ&-T:hi1drei:i--Vere-'«rth-drawn . -TfTis expl icTt^ proc&es contTnues ' 
to exist/si de-Try-side wi*th sound criteria arid processes for* material s 
selectlpji. . ' . • . • _ • ' ^ c> ^ 

- .-^ > ^ •• , ' ■ 

The need for explicit policies .and processes is s-imilar to ^the n"ee^-for 
explicit school' phi losoj>tijes. Censorship need not-be. feared, tiew and h-lgher 
levels of freedom— examined in* light hot fear are. needed. This openness*^ 
destroys the power of power seekersr-the control^/ controllers.' Censors . 
set themselves up as "guardians of truth ( thei r 'truth^) , irpbuecL^witlj ^.,sens^ 
of being the- gatekeeper o~f the mind."^ Policies, procedures, Bnd ^criteria • 
are needed— not as censorship pr gatekeeping devices. Materia lisf are ^ded 
^ that will fulfill program expectat ionsT^ Certaialy mat^r ka I s ViVf be ^c?eened 
for their cultural content, their instructional unsoundness, J-heir false 
or outdated information, and their phi losophic compat ibi I i ty. '^Yet, it is 
stil I -a. matter of attitude— to avo)d or tp choose-- to censor or to select. 

^ \ ' ^bout --Professional s " - 

/ ^ Some of the same ideas and, attitudes that were submi tted^>tor examination 
^ about" the role of boards, 'are also appropriate for the 'pro'f essloh^ I ; 
** * * * ' » 

E^jjer-^ise is one idea that relates well'tofthe vord ^professional'.', f 
Unfortunately, expertise does not nec^sari4y fdllbw from a-degree in teacher 
education, a certificate, or sel'^-hooding with t^e.'word 'p-rofessional . ' 
Ratner than censor incompetence, competence in the pr^)f^ssional ranks needs 
attention. This meaps that' increased'. attention needs tote given to pre- * 
• seVVice programs. And, inservice programs need a sound overhauling-. The 
use of ^consultants to "-blow in,' blow up, ^nd blow out" without ^adequate 
preparation, involvement^ or follow up by'th^ professionals on^the, receiving 
igjLmust be discontinued as a typical practice of professional renewal. 
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* ^ Demands on local decisionmakers are increasing. And, the curricu turn 
scene and j:^lated factors are continuing' to shift. Selecting a^d adapt iM 
prepackaged materials has been^on the* increase for softie time.. Teacher^ . 
are developing fewer instructional unifs f^rop scratch JO - Units are becdmlng 
more complex and more experisi ve.* ^ Tberefpre, guidance is needed ^to' insure' 
a more proper use dt funds. ".Lear-n m9'st fj^rom the cheapest" is the cry of 
the decade. Yet, we must be cautious not to desire predicti-ve validity wi*th* 
respect to, materials and chi ldren -[n our schools. People and- mater ia-l s may 
never get to the point where a teacher can always automatically plug child 
A into materials 3 a/d yield learning *C. 

Another cautiift must be deli-vered wilier respect to the aca^lemic freedom 
of .professionals. cWtainly we can' distingui sh bTstween freedom ^nd license.- 
Professionals ought to be guided by responsible expertise/' They must 
possess what some call "bound rationality." iBerkson says: ^ JL^he.pripciple ' . 
of academic freedom confers righY on the teagher to condi^^^paganda foi;"' 
a.privatte conviction even when it is motivated by the Qla:J|is||%t^nscience, 
Advocacy of social reform is an emotionaTmanner— not a f'^^dllpri *of the 
school." II He Is not saying that the, school ing function is'vdiue fr^.ee~It is^ 
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.not.^ He is not saying that profess lo'na I s are without conviction — they are 
not. - People should be fre^" +0" learn and, thereby; learn to tie free. " 

. ' ^ , \ ^ 
What remains' for the professional' is fo guide th6 community including ^ 
boards, parents, and chiJdreq to the def inition.of .criteria. Expertise, \'s\ 
then needed to refine the cri.teria so that, def initive' yardsticks for dec-i-sion 
making are made available. Applying criteria to material's .is a professional 
responsibility,. Qoards shoujd be reviewing this-process. The alternative-^ 
is t©^ continue the irrational process of voting on the inclusion or ex- 
clus>ion of certain materials, 'if the criteria are not ^estri(J^ive, if the 
professionals do' not conscientiously apply the cri.teria, and i^f the boards 
do not actively set and review the process with professional gui^ancQ, the 
censorship controversy v^i I I succeed in producing unthinking and unfeel]4ig 
automaton- li ke chTldren, who may be ableVo spell ''freedorri' but not be able 
'to express fre'edom.> . ' . , a ■ 

Censorship controversjes at state and natlohal levels abound.. The 
teaching of evolution In Tennessee, the role of the federal government in 
'curriculum de<^eTopment prec^i^p'itated by the Man - Course of Study projerct, 
and a recent amendment on citizen educ^ion'that said no secular humanism 
\s to be^taught in schools, give one an idea that the most potentially 
dangerous dialogue in 1;he history of our? American scjiools^has been set in 
motion." Professionals are neeAerf'more than ever before'^as catalysts for 
rational tbinking-^explorers of ajternative^ paths in the setting of criteria, 
j^nd, just as policies are in abundance for boards to reView, so do criteria 
exist for review by professionals^ ,A Jarge ^"epo^itory of, criteria' for 
judging materials is housed at the Media Materials Ce'hter of the Teacher 
Education Laboratory in tlje^Graduate Sctrool of Education at the Urfiv^ersjty^ 
>of Cal ifornia, 'Los Angeles.^'^ . ' . . 

I ' . - ' > ^ * 

Need for Explicit Criteria 

: ' ^-'^ 

There is 'no question' that explicit, criteria are needed — criteria .for 
selecting materials and process, — criteria for ensuring that the selection 
process operate?*, smoothly while anticipating possible future conditions. 
Critics of the Kanawha County controversy repeatedly state that the magnitude 
of adverse reactions could have been anticipated If the process -and criteria— 
thi^t were 'ava i lab le would have been periodically reviewed, updated, and . \/ 
followed. But w?iat about judging materials? What might these general X 
criteria be? " ^ ^ * " : . 

M, Francis Klein offered four major analyses jas necessary to judge^the 
worth of materials. At the ASCD AnnuaJ Gor\ference in Ney/ Orleans (J975), 
Dr^. 'Klein said materials needed to •undergo: > . ' 

.( I ) A curricu lar , and . {^struct lonal analysts 

- Arfe the objectives impof*Tarft? ^ ^ . . ^ 

Do materials support tf^e objectives? 



- Have alternate modes of evaliJatlon been consldened? 

- Has learn ing theory 4)een considered? a' ^ ' ' ^ ' ' 

r 

(2) A content analysis* ' ' » 

• ^ - Is the material current, relevant, accurate/ and' unbiased? ^ 

(3) A product development analysis * " ^ 

- How was the^material developed? x ' ' 

- ' . / . • ' ^ 

- Were children used in its davelopmerrtt? \ 

(4) A' technical, analysis ' ^ - • 

^ - Are ij'lustrations appropriate? ' ■ ,^ ' 

support media or pr;irtiary .media appropriate? , 

- Has speed of transmittal or interaction befen considered? 

• .1 • ' / \ 
^ Those criteria, as other sets of criteria, suggest that childreh should be 
involved in the evaluation of instruct iorta I materials, 

* Evaluating materials^is a necessary first step in selecljng other 

materials and is the prime ingredient, of a recent development on the educa- 
tional scene—Learner Verification and Review, (LVR) • ; ' / • 

yV - ' O"^® Criteria - Learner Verification - 

• • * " 

To ensure that appropriate msfterials for a learner, act ivjty are avail-.- 
\ able, one criteria relates to the producer, P. Kenneth KomoskV, former 
associate director of the Institute of Educational Tichnology, Teachers 
College, Columb^ia University, is now director of . Educat ion^Wrpducts In- 
formation Exchange (ERIE). He has set forth the concept of lea^rner verifica- ' 
tion which suggests that once producers have a product "ready" for marrket, - 
that product i^ to be used with learners.- This process is^eant to tease out 
flaws in th^ product that might otherwise'go unnoticed." It is one process 
that^tries in part to-ansv^r the question "Does this part icu I ar "piece of 
instructional material work as Jntended with learners?" According talDr. 
Warburger, senior associate witfi the National Committee for'CHizen's in 
, Education (NCCE), the learner verification provides one of the accesses for 
t students to assist in making the materials seJection process, work. A great 
. ' concern*witb the concept of learner verjfication is th^t it is oftlmes 

misunderstood or seen as a cure-all. As a member of the National Task Force * 
• on Learner Verification and Review, I ^was quoted in J975 as saying: "To be ' 
. against fearner verification as -defined by EPlE^iS like' being against chridreh. 
• However, the 'faddist,' ill-defined terminology, -the potential extension of the 
, concept tojnclude a' 'factory Input-output' model, and' the generally apparent 
: lack of well thpugt^t-out plans and their Implications, raise suspicion! - 
about the concept 'In the min^s of many 'perjsdhs."-l3 since that time con- - 
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'slderable ef.fort has been /nade to ref Ine^'the'termlaolpgy and tes^ the feasl- 
fainty of Tfi^corxeptf'^/'There ^s^^ exls^fs in'tPe rntj^ds of many an Intolerance"' 
for precise language and a general appeal t6 bandwagonism. 

Dr. .Komoski's proposals lipl^ the requ i reroent^ of LVR to stai-e selection 
statutes. He proposed that states requi re.p^ubtishers to submit to the state 
instructional materials selection -authorities/proof that each material offered 
for s^le in the state-n'^as been subjected to LVR; "that f s/ rdeveloped as a 
result of student interaction with pilot-t^pe material,'^ Here may be a 
ffnal essential role for professionals — to stay on top of policy-shaping 
•actrvities, ' ' ' * ' ^ 

\ \ ' ' ' • 

^ . ' Summary ^ ' 

~-;^The foregoing, comments suggest that' the following tasks ^neeb "attentibn : 

, ^) A beVief system for schoo I s jpust be developed and translated into 
: curriculum development and^ praotice.- ' * . ' . ' 

(2) A more positive'attitude must evCJive that emphasizes, honesty, open- 
^ ness, and active planning. 
•* / * . . *\ . 

* , (3) Roles need' cJar i f ication that attend to questions of propriety and 
expert! se. - ^ ' ^ \ - ' * " * , 

v(4) Expl'icit processes and criteria are needed that lend themselves to 
' p^=^essional application and board review. ^ , . » • 

(5)^ Specific fcriteria for the selectior\ of materials mu5t attend. t<?' 
quest rons of r<:urr icu I ar, instructiona I and developmental appropriate- 
rresjs* ' « * ' ' . * 

To develop specific cr i ter ia,;and processes for* rriateria I s selection witf)-* 
out^de I i berate and concerted at;t4nt ion to more broadly defined arefes is to 
continue the reactive andlne^^lv^ mode ,th^t characterizes much of^.the pro- 
fessional endeavor. ' ^ , * - * ' 

i 

• * , 1 / - . . ^ ' ' 

What remains is that all the* partners in the schooling process organize/ 
>or growth and renewal. To^^nsure that fhe tasks are receiving attention will 
be the role of professionals and lay persons alike, though their rl'ghts by 
expertise will necessitate differentfal assignments. ... • • 
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THE R(JLE of a SCHObc^lRD MEMBER IN SECECT.ION AND .EVALUATION 

Mrs* Joanne Goldsmith 

r'' Member 
Maryland State Boan& of Education 
' • « 

^ Libraries are very special places, everT'Si they are called media centers 
today I However, just as the name has changed, \o has the vision; How many 
of you ever*dreamed of TV studios in elementary Ischool s, closed circuit 
"helevIsIoPi, and iQstant replay. 'Now, even computers are the responsibility 
of the media center. • , ' . . • 

. Jhese.days are 'diff iculf ones for those of you involved *in meitJa^jfehvices. 
I doubt that many of you ever considered that you might be on the front lines 
in determining what our children would learn, how their m^teria^ls would be 
selected, and whether their minds woCild be free, free to explore the many 
paths of wonder that exist in every media center. 

The last few years have seen many attacks on the materials we use and the 
way in which they have^been $e"lected. Let us review for a mi-nute the last 
session of the Maryland General Assembly. ^ Does anyone recall the number of 
legislators who ^signed the N^ofiols Bi 1 1 which cajled'fora 90-day display of 
materials before they could *be pjjrchased by a publ ic school system? 

A recent NEA survey showed that 16 percent of the teachers surveyed ' p 
found that community oppositibn to the use of certaiQ textbooks and films in 
public schools Is Indeed a problem. - , ^ . 

I am sure that al I o,f you are aware of ' the West Virginia textbook con- 
troversy. ^ The court case was won by the so-called "good guys." However, ^ 
the damage done to education in West Virginia continues. Now the selection 
committees practice self-censorship. Selections are, being' made.^wlth great ^ ..^^"^ 
caution. Parents, teachers, and ^to.inistrators struggle^to -second-guess areas 
of possible disagreement. One pa^Wt who served on a selection panel has ' ^ 

said: ' 

i We compromised for the sake of peace. We novkhaye^a hidden 

form of censorship — self-imposed, pgrhaps, but we have a less 
than complete commitment to education. ,We will have books with j 
a little less information and a little more reserve,/a little • 
^ more caution and. a little less entiqement to learn. By , 

om.ission. . .we whittle away at the rigjj't to learn. , - 

RecentI Y ^^chool board on Long Island r^emoved Jl books from, the class- 
room, admitting that it had removed books jt had not read. The 11 books 
removed incl|uded: The Fixer by Bernard Malamud and Laughing Boy by Oliver 
La^Farge^ bo^th Puijtzer* Pi^ize winners. • Others included Slaughterhouse Five 
by Kurt JVonnegut, A Hero Ain^t^'Nothin^ Bu.t a SandWich by AUce Childress, 
Black Boy by Richard Wright, The Naked Ape by Desmond Morris, Down These - 
Mean Streets by Pirl Thomas,' and Me anonymous Go Ask ATlce . 
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The school board, in defending its actions, said the books were "antir 
American, anti--Christian, antl-Semetic, "Snd just pjain filthy," " * . j 

Once having decided that the books had to go, the school board discussed 
how to handle the situation. They realized that to make the titles pubJ ic . 
might cause a, sud'den run on the libraries by the ^students.^ Ttierefore, ' ^ 
the board simply removed the books without any notice. The Long Island news- 
letter continues, "What we are-talking about bere is riot censorship. , , , 
What we are talking about is excluding objectionable reading materials from 
our school libraries — if they are found objectionable. The next question is, 
"Who makes the decision?" Do the news media decjde from which books your 
children are .taught? ShouTd it be the people who award Palitzer PrTzes?, , , 
We believe that jiot.even the prdfessiona T educators and educational administra-- 
tors have a right to usurp the parents' authoi^ity, , ," This article g^>es 
on to point out that the scjjool board, in acting the way it did, did not 
foJ low its own rules; nevertheless, the books were removed from the class-- 
rooms and libraries, 

* ^ , , , 

Closer to home in Prince George's County, .we have "The iLbttery," a 
short. story removed from the classroom despite parent and cc/mmunity support. 
And may I remind you of the case now being fought in Montg<pnery County and 
before the State Board of Education brought by a group calling itself 
"Parents ,Who Care," I would .like to discuss that case witi\ you once fhe 
State Board has, given a decision, "which should be some timelin the next 
few months. The record' is,, of course, public information. You would find 
the list of ^recommendations to the school system most interesting, I arn^ 
sure, (The Board has handed down its opinion since these remarks were made 
by Mrs. Goldsmith, editor.) \ * 

Jt occurs to me that many of you could add to the list of horror 
stories. If is because of true stories-^ike these I have mentioned that we 
see the rights of professional educators and lay lexers in jeopardy on a 
scale unmatched in recent times. The attacks on academic'and Intellectual 
freedom require the concern apd attention of us all. 

The Maryland State BoaVd.of Education, in an effort to' provide assistance 
tocthe local subdivisions, has provided a bylaw which requires each system 
to estabi ish^po^ icies and procedures for review and selection of print and 
nonprint materials whrich are used In public schools. 

We are fully aware that the guidelines are just that. However, it is the 
hope of*the State Board that ta be forewarned is to be forearmed. 

Our heritage of intellectual freejlom is too precious to be left to chance*, 

I, personally, firmly believe that full freedom of expression and free 

access to intormation are essential if .our system of government is to work. 

The process of intellectual quest begins early in life. Each must know how,, 
to accumulate and assimilate varying points of view. 

Many have expressed the idea better, but, I report it here. It Is not 




so^call^d dangerous ideas which are fatal to a democracy but, rather, the 
suppression of ideas which should ckuse us concern.- 

I wish you well these n^xf few days as you study the complex problems 
of material selection for a ruodern media center,' ' 



THE ROLE OF THE LIBRARY SUPERVISOR IN SELECTION AND EVALUATION 

Miss Mary El iW Kennedy 
^ • * 

Supervisor of Library Services 

Harford County Board of -Education \ 

* * • * 

A§" I was preparing my comments on my^he in the selection "and- eva I ua- 
tion of library materials, I quickly recognized that the best. critics of my 
^role' would be the school -based librarians with whom I work. I went to several 
librarians and asked how did they $ee my role in the selection process. 
Interestingly enough, all replies fell into four categories: 

ft 

I. .Revising Orders " • ' 

IL G^jding th'e Selection of Materials ' . . * 

III. Being Instrument-al In the Development of^ Countywi de Policies and 
^Procedures 



IV. Control I ing * 
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I . Reviewing Orders 

All I ibrary 'books and all software orders are reviewed by me before they 
are sent to our Purchasing Department. Because the I i brar ians know that'these 
ord'ers will be scrut ini zed they select the materials carefully. Since I 
review these orders, I automatically set up guidel'ines from which the librar- 
ians select their materials. Because I review the or<jers does not guarantee 
that I am knowledgeabte about al I mater iaJsv^+hat would be impossible. It 
does mean that I will be looking for an au^Hbr or a title that couLd give 
us a* problem. If I question the sel^ect ion'^of materials, I call or visit 
the librarian and ask her to tell me her reasons for selecting that particular 
title. I then share with her my concerns^ ^ l^do have the authority" to 
remove titles from orders simply because I think that the bodk is too. p^ro- 
vocative. However, I am 'Usually not even aware of sUch'a book until I am 
informed that someone has fequeated that it be reviewed.-^ Unfortunately, when . 
this happens, the boqk automatically becomes controversial. What never 
ceases to amaze me about materials that indivj duals question is the fact 
that a-book we professional librarians suspec't the heast will usually cause 
us the most^ aggravation. This fall ' Julie of The Wolves was questioned by 
a mott^er of an overprotected sixth-grade child. The scene in question — Juliets 
husband attacks, no, I prefer to say, "rough hous^es" with her. 

». * ' 

II. Guiding the Se.lection of Materials * 

Both in.formally and formally the scho'ol library supervisor guides the ^ 
selection of library materials ( I ) by sending' orofessi opal ly approved lists 
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of new materials to librarians; (2) by cautioning the new, inexperienced 
librarian to stay away from publishers I Fsts (Certaln-ly it is easier for an 
inexperienced person to. reach for a publisher's list of new fall titles and 
to frder them,); (5) by stressing the need to read professional reviews; 
(4)\^ keeping the community in mind while reading the. books you receive 
( I nap^^pr iate software can be returned to the manufacturers,); (5) by 
arranging for materials to be exhibited (School librarians like nothing ^ 
better than to examine new materials, and publisher's sa les representatj ves 
are nnore than wNling to cooperate in setting up exhibits, ) ;^6) by en- 
couraging librarians to get together informally to discuss books (A unique 
situation exists, in the county where I work. There are five middle Schools 
with wel l-read' students,* Two^or three times a year, the librarians meet, at 
one of the I ibrarlans' homes for dinner and, then, develop th^ir schools' 
book orders, Ngt only do they have vital book discu;^9ns, th'^y have funi); 
and (7) by insisting that review sources be listed on bbok 'order cards ^ 
(This is -Time-consuming I agree; 'but time arKi care need ta be taken as 
materials are selected,). , 



I IJ^;;^^© i ng I nstrumenta I 
• Proce^dures 



in the Development of Countywide 'Pol icie^ and 



Whenever po I icies and procedures re^ating to material selection ^nd 
evaluation are discussed, changed; or challenged, I -am^nvolved. When a 
change is to occur, I try to keep the school-based people informed. Daily 
the school-based librarians are where fhh action is taking place, 1 value 
their comments, ideas, and opinions, and I try to fncor'porcate their points 
of view into worKable policies ar>d procedures,. 




I The school system that I represent does have' a politf/ for the selection 
or/textbooks and other instructional materials. But part of this selection, 
.policy shoul^J te a request for the review^-of media (challenqed materials). 
Procedures, to be followed by school-based personnel should Qe followed when- 
ever, a request ta review ma^Jerials is made! If a review-of-materi^ I s 
n^quest is, made. It is desirable that the local school resolve the complaint, 
ijf the complgint cannot be resolved .at the school level, ifis then reviewed 
by the appropriate dtrector of^ instruction in the. central office. The 
complaint may subsequently .be appealed to the superintendent of schools. If 
the matter cannot be resolved by the superintendent of sc'hoals. It may be* 
appealed to the. board of education. ^ • > . 



IV,^ Controlling ' 

As previously. mentjioned, hdo hav^ the authority to remove titles frolh 
orders. This authority is used whenever /I thirTk it -is necessary*. 



In conclusion, I hope that I have been positive ,anid open minded-, one who 
seeks new answers, not only In the selection and evaluation of library materials, 
but also in all aspects of my work-^which ^i s to serve the youth of Harford 
County, • ' ' . 
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' THE ROLE OF A' PUBLIC HBRARIAN IN SELECTION AND EVALUAT ION 
^ * -Miss- Sarah S^ebert • ' 

' ' ' ' Young Adult Coordinator 

■ / 

^ . Enoch Pratt. Free Library 

Selection .and evaluation of .materia I s. are only one part of thelDublic 
library game which, indeed, shou^Id be played to the hilt. They force libraries 
to be; mo re^ aware of materials , i.f they aire actively involved in the process, 
help therp develop a background" for^jjrlticism, and enables them to advance their 
professional il5*m, (in short they are more than techniques-)'. . ; ' 

According to a published selection poTicy, , adu 1 1 ^er^vices at Pratt bases 
•its selection on, the wh9 I e spectrum of learning, from basic skills needed for 
su^va\ in today/ s society to advanced scholarship and res^rch wi-th the 
^^aches meeting the^' needs of the widely-varying communities and the Central 
^^Ibrary (now the State Librany Resource Center) bui-lding and preserving col- 
lections to meet the reasonable demands .arid aeeds of the advanced use through- 
out the state. ' ^ * ' 
' * ' ' . ifi 
The Young Adult policy states, ^Mt is* the aim^of the Librgry'.s ^SeVvicQ 
t^ young adults to Tntroduce. them to a'l LtVpes ofs library materials, especially 
. boQks, -which ei^le them to 'find self-real ization, ^ I ive in their communities 

* as citizens |pf >his democracy, and be at home in the world. This aim^i-s 

r cons^tantly in mind when materials are selected.' The age level' Iqp this 

. service is opSn-ended, since the boundaries' of adolescence vary with 'the ' 
individua] and^si'nce modern communication has helped ^accel lerate both 
emotional ly -maturity and intellectual awareness of forces at work in the 
worl d to^ay . . . . r, " 

. The poH>cy goes on to say, "AlthQugh the primary resource for schedules 
is their school or college library, the Pratt Library accepts responsibility 
foe Serving this large and •important segment of its clientele with'" supp le- 
mentary reading and reference materials. Duplication is not at the expense 
of a service 4-0 the non-school pubJic. Textbooks are purchased when they 
provide the be^t coverage of a subject ahd are useful for the general- public, 
but-rney are not/ dup licated \o meet the demand in connection with a specific 

• course." , • , ^- ' " 

•The, public I ibrary's' service to adult materials 'selection provides . 
V-esources-foK education (seH-education, informal and formal), jnformation, 
^ personal development, and recreation materials for self-education. 

The public Library's^ service for youth (teenage) alms ' to contribute 
to the development of we I I -founded citizens with an understanding of them- • 
selves artd the world about them. It goes on to "suggest that materials in 
tfte small, popular young-adult collections widen boundaMes, 'enMch lif^, and 
help fulfill recreational , 'and emotional needs. Materials specri f i^a I I y for 
schoof assignmertts are not, included. However, school demands are con- 
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sldered If the books requested are of. a recreational nature or in a field 
of spe'cial interest ta teenagers • • , 

Each book or materials is considered within the stated aims. Books have 
both faults and values, and if the vjrtues overbalance the faults, a book may 
be included, , With this in mind t*he' so-callQd touchy areas in book selection 
for the high school a^ge are hand led "as follows: 



The use^of profanity or frankness may be controversial, but when 
a book opens a clearer vision of .life, develops understanding of 
other people, or promotes tolerance, these virtues must^.be 
weighed against the possible harm to be done by some shocking word 
or passage in the .book. 



b. Books on sex ecWcation are on the shelves of young -adult collection's 
With the open^Bferences to sex. in our society tod^y, it is impe'^a- 
tive that you^whave access to sound and authoritative sources 
* which bury th^myths of sex and promote a healthy^and balanced 
attitude towar^ the subject. 



c. Religious books of an obviously denominational nature whose primary 
purpose is t^ present one s^act as superior to another are not 
purchased for young adult col lections, ' nor are books that belittle 
any faith, 

d, ' Books with a sociological or a political stress are included in 

young adi/lt collections after carefully consider ing the author's 
intent and the book's total contribution toward, understanding of 
" ^ the subject. 

Both selection and ^e^luation never can be a science — in that the human 
element is a big factor in both selection and evaluation; but we can set goal 
we can weigh and balance, we can listen to-the public, thVt uses us, we can 
try to develop expertise in subject fields, as well as we can be critics, ^ 
Being a critic adds a better luster to this library game* 

The pub I ic ^1 ibrary ''se lectors working with youth communicate parental 
concerns but do not consi der ^themsel ves parentis; rather, they serve the young 
patron . d i rect I y or indirectly through 'other persons, agencies, or groups in. 
r^ation to the aims and goals made earliei^" in this resume. ^ > 
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OPENING REMARKS* 

^ \- Mr. David R. Bender , * « 

^ ' ' Administrator ' ^ 

' * Of-' 

School Media Services. Of floe 
pivislpn of Library Development artd Services ' ^ ' 

Maryland State Department of Education ' . - 

\ Because oo child is average iA all djmenslgns, everyone Is exceptional tp 
some degree in some area. However, significant differences usually t?BquIre 
special' attention. Samuel A. Kirk has defined the excep.tlonal chMod as 

••.that chJId-who deviates from the average or normal child 
in mental, physical, or social characteristics to such an * 
extent that hej-equires a* modi f i cat ion of school practices, " * 
, Of speciak educational serv\pes, In order to develop to his 

maxrmum capacities. ^ 

• ' i " . 

• The number of exceptional chiludren in public schools toGtey Is nearly " 
eight ml I I ion. Their exceptionalities may be of« various types: 

Speech Impaired^. Th\'s includes^chi Idr4n 'with arti.culation^def§cts, 
cleft palate, delayed speecfi, voice <ils6rders, and stuttering. 

Emotionally Disturbed, The most Easily recognized symptom fs physical 
agression, often disruptive to the classroom. Less obvious, but equally 
\ — seyere, is extreme withdrawal. %This Is not dlsruptlva^ b*uClt' does 

prohibit -social and communicative behav.lor. ■ « <^ 

' ^ ' ^ ~ ■* 

Mentally Retarded. This refers^to chl Idren' with ^below average ' 
general Intel I ectuai*. -function fng., Retardatlcxn Is often associated 
with cerebral jpa I sey'^or other birth-related defects, and may be 
mild or sever^.^ Most public school teachers will deal only with the - 
trainable mentaljy retarded (TMl^) and the educable mentally retarded 
(EMR). • . - ' ^ • • . 

Learning \i8dbled. This Is a loosely defined term that Iaclud.es many 
different kinds of chNdren who hav|eLJ?^oub I e* processing Information 
(both Intake ^nd output). -The chl/ld.^kjth a learning disabhl Ityfc may . 

be bright or dul I: 

^ ^ ^ * 

Hard-of-Hearing or pea f. Th4s&-chl I dren can experience many /'sound 
' activities"^ by pel^celvlng the vibrations of sounds. However,* most 
education Is received using a vis'ual mode.''; The' deaf chlld^s bfgg^st 
problem may' be In developl-ng normal spee^ patterns. " • 

Visually Uandidapped^pr Blind.- Many persons who are legally blind 
'^may have some sight p||;cept Ions—color^ large shapes, fight and' dark— 
that' c^n be used In their. education. However, most ^education Is 
recall ve^ using other senses. ^ ^ . 



Physiaally Handicapped. This includes chi Idren, who are crippled 
,or deformed — from either a birth defect, ;aCcident/or illness^; * 
These children may encompass the fuM'range'of mental capacities.^ 
However, their restricted movement may affect^their social behavior 
•and also may inhibit thei r ^abi I ity to learn/ - ^' - - 



Multihtcndicopped . Many exceptional children have rpore than .one 
handicap.^ Educational programs for these ch,i Idren -must be 
individual ized. * * 

Gifted.^ .The p/ivate hell of a gifted chiidlcan be as d-istorting 
^ as tHat of many other users.. Behavior can- be 'disruptive. ^ Para- 
doxically, gifted children are' sometimes misdiagnosed^ as being 
retarded or emotional ly disturbed. ^ . • 

There are other areas of exceptional ity,' too\ The cbttural I/- depriv ed, 
non-English speaking; and socially maladjusted may rreed special attention in 
the schools. 

.In preparing the Individualized Education' P/ogram (lEP) for evp^r/ special 
stud^fpt, 'special educator^ wilTn^et) to call ujpcm educational technologists, 
library media specialists,' and other/ resource pir^sons for assistance In 
selecting, adapting, developing, an/r evaluatjog materials that wi I I be an . 
Integral part of the student's instructional program. Specialized materials, 
properly prescribed and utilized, can often enabl<e a' student with a learning 
problerrA to operate with*in a regular; classroom. . ^ * " . 

ConWiunlties are movi'ng away from homogeneous classroom groOging.' ' The 
growiVig ^interest in multilevel c I'as-srcJlpms, I nd'I vl duall zed instructTon; and. 
related Administrative arrangements hak presented library media speciaLists 
with groiips and classes containing a wi We variety- of abi I if ies, and talents. 
Now that many special education "programs are att^pting to integrat^ th^ir 
students as fuTlyas possible within the regu I ar -classes, th^ range within a^ 
given group will be broader than ever. Thus, the. library media specialist 
must be prepared to modify. the library media program i^b meet'the needs of 
those students with serious sehsory,, intellectual, ernotiona I , * and physical 
di f ferences \who require" specif ic attention! .The^ibrary media specialist will 
need to InvesTlgate sUch, areas^ as adaptations to the total environment, innova- 
tive changes \in equipment anfa technology, ^enabj ing legislation, dissemination 
networks, sources, material development and utHMzation, spree ificaljy-focused 
programming, aiid other information which will maximize knowledge, sensitivity, 
and skill in^ responding to the^ecial oeeds^ of the exceptionaT student. 

le library media specialist, as a rnaterlals specialist,, must be. aware 
of the\fuU spectrthn of avg^ilable facilitatfng equipment and creatively use 
this tejbhnology^td rbspond td the unique needs'of^the special- student. 

Functioning as a resource person,\ the ' fl brary med la special ist. needs to 
become acquainted with a vast array pfjorgan Izatipn's and their procedures, for 
receiving services which will help In jproviding services for the speclaM ^ 
student. ' ^ * . * 



'■Rie selection of materials for exceptional students is predicated on a 
clear yn^ferstanding of eacti^tudent'^ f unctionpf.ij-ev^l , how the disability , 
-J^terferes with optimal learning, and^what ki nds d'J^.materials are available 
;^o capital ize on the student's assets and bypass, if possible, the dis- 
, abilities. .-Materials for gifted studeats need to provide intellectual' and ^ 
'aesthetic chal lenges^and still be relevant to the chronologica I ^ andvsoci.a I 
-age^of the student. The library media special ist^ must be aware of sources,*^ 
material modification procedures, and specialized materials such as 
Captioned films for the deaf and talking books for the blind or physically 
^handicapped. The library media specia I ist "must scrutinize -^-Tie collection ior 
such Items as high- interest, low-vocabu lary books for the "retarded, large- 
print books for the visually impaired, and potentially-therapeutic stories 
for the emotiona-lly disturbed. 

•I ■ . * - 

*EvqH the most outstanding collection is of I imited^value unless it is 
ful ly. uti I ized,.by students, faculty, and library media statf.' It i$ impera- 
tive for the library media specialist to be alert to varied uses of mediated 
instruction and to the multisensory possibilities of such tools. The collec- 
tion should be made enticing, especially for those students who ^ re unschooled 
in library media center use or who have had prior negative experiences in 
learning settings. As these students begin fd find personal pleasure and 
academic success, the library media center will be reevaluated as a souhcpe of 
excitement and^f utf i I Iment. ' \ * ^ 

Ultimately, the assessment of a I i brary^ med i a center rests on the quality 
and extent of its program. Many library media special ists have'b^erf abje^o' 
modify standard activities such as reading guidance, sto^ryt6l Nng, and ^ 
puppetry to the unique needs of the' exceptional student. •Often noveL programs 
have been devrsed to involve the special student witb.the library m^dla center^ 
New allianceB between other faculty and school library media personnel Have 
•be^n establrshed for diagnostic purposes and for mutual, prescriptive planning. 
In sum, the library media program must be redesigned to supplemerit curricular 
goals, encourage recreational reading, provide stimulation and pleasure, and 
teath how information can be used for^Droblem $oJving and enhancemerrt of 
understaRding for all students, includVng those with exceptional needs. 

. * The school library media specialist, in most instances, *ha$ had I [ttle 
exposure to Information and experiences relating to the adaptations necessary 
to serv^ the except i/Ona I student. Because of the progress in technology and ^ 

''^he' increasing level of involvement of the special student in the library 
media program, the library media, spec i a I'ist needs to make information readily 
available and provide mater ig I s. wh ich will assist in the development of pro- 

^ grams of sery^e for speciaj students. ^ ^ . . 

LibraVy media specialists will clearly ne^d to be -aggressive in asserting 
their role in the total educational structure and demand inclusion at every 
level of facility planning; earfy input into acch itecturaj and interior 
design fs critical. ' " - . ' '"f . 

The expansion of, libraries into instructional materials centers was an 
impprtaQt development in the education of the exceptional* student because it 
opened up the possibility of using a variety of materi-als ^J^arying levels 
of difficulty which can assist students in their learning acti.v1tie^. . , 



What's Mai nstreaminq (or Least Restrictive Environment) 
All About? J V i 

It's all* too easy to let a .word slide into- our vocabulary and' simply 
assume that we're all tatking about. the same thfng'. So it^may be worthwhile 
to ask: what is maJhstreaming? And. what isn't it? " • 

• » * • 

Basicapy, it is a thrust toward integrating special^ students into regulai 
schools and classrooms, providing them with many opportunities riot onFy to ' 
^o4ti in the usual, activities pf a normal school day but also allowing them to 
6e accepted members of that society. On the other hana, it is not intended 
to be a wholesale elimination of specialized services, programs, or' 
.classes cje^igned for students with exceptional needs. ' ' : 

_ In simple terms, the least restri-ctive philosophy maintains that as many 
physically, mentally, and emotionaJly handicapped students as possible should 
be included in regular classes — with*^s much additional support from pro- 
fessional specjalists as each requires. Extra professional support covers 
a. wide range, including intervenrtion .by teachers who are skilled in he.lping 
yoLMgsters deal with emotional difficulties, tutoring by mathematics and 
reading specialists trained to work with learning-disabled children, mobility 
training for the blind — to give only a* few example^ Even when the'dis- 
■ability is severe and thfe stiident needs to. spend a greater amount of Hme away 
frgm the regular classroom in order to receive specialized assistance, the^ ^ 
, student shou I d be encouraged to take part in all the activities that have 
always ^een open to other students — such as art and music, shop and physical 
education. . ' 

The least restrictive environment concept, accepts . the need for full-time 
attendance in special classes for/the fewest among the special student 
population who, because of the severity gf thei^^ disabilities, need the most 
unique services. - But they, top, according to the ideal, are spared the . - 
stigma. of segregation. Though taught \x\ special classes, sometimes in special 
schools, they are assumed to >e in the mainstream of school I i-f e and, where- 
ever possible, participate fully in regular activities.- 

A growing number of schools are implementing this design and, even where 
iliere is no formal declaration of adherence to mainstreaming, programs are, 
responding to fresh currents of thinl/ing. - . 

"Making it" in the regular clas3room requires many different things. It 
means helping teachers not only to learn new teaching techniques but -a I so 
, to develop a whole new set of attitudets. It requires more aides/ different 
textbooks, additional instructional" materials, ramps, and other arch i-fectura l' 
changes, and- the Wnds" to~pFy"^r~Tffese~ i nh ^ . / 

Since mainstreaming is based on acceptance/, it's going to take work on 
all ot^ our parts to bring aboOt real changes in the way we feel about each 
other. Both the special students (and their parents) and the non-special 
students (and thei r parents) nbw v-iew one another with varying degrees of 
(Jistrust. "Will my child's education be affected?" is a question many 
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parents a're askin^t Through this institute we w gain information arid 
ideas which will strengthen Maryland's educational system by providing equal 
educational opportunities for all its students. 



^ Some of the maferial included In these "Opening Remarks" were reprinted by ' 
permission of the American Library Association from The Speclair Ch i I d in the ^ 
Library, by Barbara gaskin and Karen Harris, copyright (c) 1976 by the 
American Library Association. ^ 
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THE ROLE Of MEDIA SEt^VICES IN THB EDUCATION OF THE SPECIAL STUDENT 
*' ' Dr. Herbert Goldstein 
^rector, Curriculum, Research* & Development Cemter 
* * * ^ • Yeshiva University - 



As you can tell from that introduction, I am not a media specialist. I 
think that is a very' important fact for you to keep in mlnd^^l am going to 
speak to you today from the point of view of the consumer 5nd, irj this sense, 
I would like to use the term media Jn its generic sense. This does not limit 
the concept of media^to any one aducational branch but.dofes incorporate all 
of the effort that has to do with the support educatfonal processes, be 
they in the library or the media center. To give you a clearer 'idea of what 
I meaa, I've been a .consumer of media services both. as a teacher and as a 
curriculum development directpr in the Center. So I am not indulging Mn 
wishful thinking or resorting , to -second-hand experiences. 

In our curriculum development effort, we're cjevelopjng programs that in 
every sense constitute models for meeting very specific educational objectives 
for handicapped childr'en. Tovyards this end, we write our curriculum more 
nearly like teaching scripts than we do outlines.' This makes it very 
important th^t the mediated support for the teaoiier is very, directly related 
to the teaching script. Thus, we avoid a^ much as possible th'e conventional 
statements to* teachers (or otber educators using the materials) found in' 
curriculum^guides that say for example, "find- a picture of someone drinking ^ 
a glass of iced tea" as a means of supporting the activity that'fh^ teacher 
is going to carry on v/ith the children. Instead of that we literally provide 
the teacher with a picture of someone drinking a glas^-of iced tea<^ It's 
provided in such'a way that it correlates 100 percent with the activity so 
that there won't be any extraneous,"trr diverting stimuli. It^wlll be of the 
appropriate size and meet other criteria for relevance to the Activity. 



This means that my^contact i?lth^edia people has been on a very practical 
basis. Furthermore, I thlok tha+^-^e jnedia people who have operated in'^our 
cent^ are probably representatjve-of the group attending this meeting. We've 
had medi^a specialists who have mor^ or less technical training. .TheVjAare " 
recipients of an^ssoci-ates in Arts degree , at ^ Community CoHege ano^they 
have, learned the -tactlc^and ^techniques o'f^anTpu I ating media devices. At 

^ .the other extreme, I've had people witl\ masters degrees from media programs 
at very exalted universities where the planning and the experiences and.Vhe 

*«studies that- go into making the media expert range all the way from the 
abstract through the e>;otTc tp ^the unbelievable. In between we have had media 
peop^ who are^sel f-made. ■ One particularly outstanding'-persbn was former fyT 
a teacher of English in high school. This medfa specIaHst becar^ ^ery much^ 
interested in mediating instruction and did so by becoming proficient in thi^' 
whole area of media by' attending ponferences and lectures, took courses, and 
became a very competent media person without ever having had ^ degree^ in J 
mediation at all. Sa I amjspeaking from^e perspective of ^wor|^ing with afl 
kinds of media people in'i^lie«di rectioh of meeting educational objectives. 



In this context I would like to point out to you that it is not 'my ex- 
pectation and, certafnl'^ I hope it is not yours, that we are going >to solve 
today all of the problems that Dr. Wopsik and others at this conference have 
confronted you with in respect to the education of special children. What I 
hope to do is, ta pro^voke some thi'nking based on some of the fundamentals that 
i hope to lay before y^u.- Toward that end, ^ am goi.ng to leave some time at 
the end of this, session for you to ask questions or make comments in order 
to clear up some of the more general statements that time permits me to make. 
. These- questions may relate to the least restricted- en vi ronment and its W ' ' 
implementation^ and the fact that, for the first time in the education of 
special children, teachers are going to have to state immediate and long-term . 
educational otfjectives for each child in the class. This has a great deal of 
meaning for what goes on in, the instructional^ process and calls for all of the 
support that is necessary in order to bring these objectives into focus. ^. 

^ ^ Our experiences have already demonstrated that to maintain* the special 
child in -the. regular class requires a rather complex array of services by an 
elaborate array of people. It is the rare child who can move from a special ' 
education setting into a regu I arc I ass and f i nd*everyth i ng that he or she 
needs. Simllar?Jy It Is rare thart the teacher of , the regular cJass finds every- 
thing that he or she needs In order to keep" that' chl I d educationally active, » 
and we have to k«ep that wohd educationally In mind. - "'"^ 

-Handicapped children are not in'regular classes solely for the purpose 
of enhancing their self-concept or improving their social status.. The role 
of public education Is well set. We have to keep In mind that it is the 
objectives of the public schools, as a social institution, that-have to be 
met, not simply certain desirable attributes about the child. 

♦ • 

With this in mind,, I'd like to separate the concept of media as a service 
from me-dia as a component of education. Too often we think, of media 11 a 
service within the educat.ional setting. Operationally, I would define the 
media service as one that is available to provide materials and consultation 
and ass-istance on demand. In -this sense-, media services are in the school 
buildings or nearby. If one wants to avail oneself of the service one must ' 
go to it and ask for whatever' is needed.* ..It becomes the function of • that 
service to provide whatever mediation that is requested. 

.' ' • - 

I prefer to- think of media,as a component of education, a component that 
collaborates- with the consumer by developing relevant, yet productive, 
mediation of teaching- 1 earning situations. By thes# definitions, I am not, 
demeaning media as a service. Media^a^ a serv-ice is very important if 
education is to be productive; if. technologies are to be brought into the 
schools and exploited. But limiting mediation' to a service only represents, 
in my experience, one potential for mediation; a service that supports what' 
other professionals do-.- As a component of the educational setting, mediation 
has the potential for fufi involvement and full participation M-h the activitfes • 
of the school.. . <o. 

Trends toward mainstreamirrg^ t-pSn^moving,. towards the least restricted 
environrnent, have broadened a^^^plicated the contribution of media as "a 
component. . Probably It has broadened. and complicated the work of media as a ' 
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service as well. As a component, it' certainly has because the prol I fetation 
^of students through the schools has placed added burdens and greater demands 
on" media as a component than it had when it could work with clusters of 
handicapped children taught by one teacher, in a specific setting, with a 
unified goal and a group procedure for attaining that goal. S,q instead of 
having a central focus, media now has tc look at 3 broader picture, a broader 
tJistrit^ution of clients, a broader array-of demands, and all of this in" the 
face of a burgeon ing ^techno logy of hardware and software. 

From an earl ier 'speaker you heard a def inition^of the specia I'ch i I d and 
it^s a very acceptable definition/ You probably know by this tirne,. that in 
special education and Tn tbSzeducational establishment, we typically approach 
tlie special child as a memb'er of a category,'^ We in education categorize 
children, for example, as mentally retarded deaf and blind, and deaf-blind 
and mentally retarded deaf. Others are referred' to 'as the physically handi- 
capped and the sensory handicapped. While these are very helpful categories 
for administrative purposes, they are not equally helpful in specifying 
educational activities. Therefor^, I would prefer to combine these categories 
and talk about these youngsters within the context. tRat media people will have 
•to operate. For this purpose, I would separate these into (I) the special 
Chi Id. who has intellectual problems, (2) the special chii'd who has physical 
problems^ (3) the special child who has sensory problems, and (4) the special 
child who f^as a combination of two or more of these. It's a rare special 
.child That has one clear-cut handicap. Thus, we find deaf childr^N^n with 
inte II ectua I problems, and we find blind children with affective problems, and 
"^physically-handicapped children with sensory problems. What Pm saying, in 
effect, Js rattiQr than look at categories of children, let's look at the 
characteristics of chfi^ren as they have bearing on education as a process, 
and let's talk about t%4^1jfiaracteristics as they have bearing on the media 
individual,, 1 will draw ^<:^^his purpose on research and experience, and I 
won't distingui'sh the two ^e^tee, 1^ h^e a difficult time separating them 
clearly when it comes to their ap^*Q cation. 

These ar^ just some of the th^ings think you ought to keep in mind when 
you com| across youngster^ individually or dpi lectively,'^ or individually 
within groups whcfhave an intellectual deficit of some, kind. They show 
preferences for s Imp le^ rather th^n complex stimuli. For example, in studies 
of retarded children, presented with choices of two pictures—one complex 
wi^th a lot of detail, the o^her' a -s imi I ar picture but w*ith very few details, 
the intellectually-handicapped chi'ldren more often show preference for the 

. simple picture. Many, not all., are easily confused by overloads of color and 
configuration. The picture, the film, the video tape, the library book, the 
paragraph, may hot look jike a stimulus overload to any of us, but we have to 

»% be aware of the fact that many i ate M ectua I fy-hand i capped children are Very 
susceptible to overload and very "easily can become confused and^ disoriented. 
As a result, retention suffers, both, short-term and Jong-term, and the 
lesson' s 'Continu ity will break down. It ^an be a mystery to the teacher as 
to why certain things ar^e not learned and remembered,' The person is that 
they hav^ been confronted with something that' distpacts and confuses". 'For 
example, you recall the old days wh^n workbooks were printed In black and 
white. One day someone got the Idea thls^ls not attractive enough. Then we 
got the books that were highly stylized. Each picture had thr^ee, four, or 
.five colors with a lot of detail,' This dfd not s^em to have any effect on the 
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other youngster but, in classes for the retarded and classes for^neuro- j 
logically-impaired children, a lot of youngsters became very confused and very 
disoriented. This was not a function of the lesson but a function of^ the 
•stimulation inherent in the media. So the fact of easy confusion as a function 
of configuration and color is something that has ,to be kept in min"d. 

Youngsters with intellectual handicaps very often have problems \t\ re- 
lating to abstract representations as opposed 'to the very direct and concrete. 
^The temptations for you to become very exotic^ with a motion picture, with 
a-fjimstrip, with illustrations for a book, w'ith allegorical approaches to 
a moral> may b^ very great. Parenthetically, it was most interesting to me 
that our media man who had been a teacher of Eng^Jish was very aesthetically 
inclined^ Many of the things that he prepared fpr us were literally works 
of art. , They were very beautifuT, they contained a subtle message, they had • 
.feelings, they had tone; and they had depth. The only trouble was that they 
were, more dTten than, not, more of a di^stract ion. than a help in th^ teaching. 
Remember, in rnediating materials in educat io|i , * wh i le the mediation may be 
very jip leasing 'is not the most important part of our job. Indeed, it may be 
important but it is not proper that we be pleased at the expense of the 
lear;ner. Our objective is to enhance the educational activities. 

^What are some solutions? I) Mediation needs- to be uncluttered and 
realistic and, at the same time, attractive.* Yet, one need not be- sacr i f iced 
for the other. Selectivity is a very important asset here. The important 
ability here is to be able to zero in cJrT what the objectives of the activity 
are and decide what the mediation needs to tJa. Video and audio tapes and 
films need to be paced caVetul.ly. They can't be rapid; they can't be hurried 
and obscure. They do need to be to the point. 'If there is a message to be 
delivered to the student (in lieu of the teacher delivering the message), it 
needs to be clear technical ly and substantively. For that reason, maybe, 
repetition may be necessary^ even though you feel you got the point across*. 
Maybe the youngsters need a little repetition in order to hqlp them get the 
point. In stiir media, whether you iind, it in a library book or in a drawing 
or photograph,' careful construction and exact representation ap« Yeq^i red. 

• Let's Jook at 'some of the characterist i-cs of the physical I y-handiqapped 
child. Many of these youngsters have.neurolcrgical disorders that are ' 
obscured by '^-hei r physical disabilities. While one f inds^chi idren with 
muscular dystroph^ mirltiple sclerosis, and spinal bi'fada, the most^out- 
standing group among the physical I y-handj capped are those with cerebral palsy. 
Much of their physical handicap has a' neljV-alo'lical -basis. One. of the 
interesting facts about youngsters with cerebral palsy is that far more than 
we know have average or better Intel Ugence. So, all other things being * 
equal, many potervfially are very competent learners wtjo need very special 
conditions in order to capitalize on the kind of learning they have the 
capacity to acquire. -So it has. been found that mediation can contribute much 
toward the development of a youngster with cerebral palsy or any other 
physcial ly-handicapped child. There is now available to educator^^y .number - 
of communication^ interfaces thafcan be used effectively by these yoi\itgsters. 
Media pe6ple are among the most logical to be .gware of what these interfaces ' 
ar^ how th^y operate; and how' they are bBst u^ed. 

Another indirect problem that has great bearing on mediation has to do 
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with the fact that. physical ly handicapped youngsters, as a fu^.ction'of their . 
handicap, are excluded from a lot of the experiences ^f handicapped 'chi I dren. 
As a result of this lack of experience, a ^great deal of very Important* 
psycho-social deprivation occurs. Very simply, ,these ch i Idren dq|||j|get 
about and do the things that growFng children do because they are fimply 
unable to do so. To help them compensate for lack of experience, they need 
vicarious experiences^ in order to fiU the gaps or at least help fill the gaps 
I recognize as vou do that this is a very controversial area. ' There^ is a 
schoo'l* of thougM that .says* once you pass the critical developmenta f moment . In 
your experiences there is no'makln^g up for what you, have missed. You J re just 
going to have^ to suffer along without it. But there' Is another school of 
thought' that says possibly substitution can 'take place. While you can't 
reaUy replicate an experience that occurs natural istical ly^ maybe you 
can do something else that wi.1 I bring the concepts inherent in the experience 
out into the open as a vicarious experience and at least make possible its 
integration, into the total -repertoire of thf growing indiyidualSv 

V] ' - ' ^ ' • 

What arV the solutions to ^ome of these problems that conf rbnt^med iafion? 
Jt will be a challenge to'the mediator to select and instruct teachers in . 
the uses of communication interfaces.* With '.all of the th i ngs- teachers need 
to do, they either lack the facility to reach out and become sophisticated 
in what is available, and/or they tack the background to become sophisticated 
in the technical aspects of the uses of such hardware..- We have to hemember 
that teachers have 4 full-time job,, and ft. fs difficult for them in their 
spare time to contact firms and laboratories and agencies t|o/f ind out just 
what Is developing. 

/ . '* . ^ \ 

Some interesting communication i nterf ac'es'are becoming more and -more 
available. Ar article In the most recent journal of special education from 
England displays a very clever interface for communication that Is used by a 
triple amputee, a youngster that only has hLs left leg, and how he uses this 
device In order to communicate with people. 

♦ 

Mediation specialists can help In t^e selection of software. all have 
learned ty this time that hardware by Itself' does not teach. WKat goes, into 
the hardware, what goes Into. the teachlrtg machine, how the Interface Ts us'ed 
determines whether or not the hardware becomes an I nstructional i device or a 
piece ,of Qxotic equipment that sits In the .classroom or ultimately gets 
stored away because of disuse. Helping In the selection of the software and 
working with the teachers to make rational use of equLpmenT^re some th-lngs 
:fhat media special lst$ can do.' 

Now, let's :look at children with sensory handicaps*. These youngsters 
represent, crudely stated, *a range in ablJIty from'no visual' ab I. I'lty to some 
visual ability and from>no auditory ability to some auditory ability; So 
.the question js not do they or don't they hebr or see. T^e cjuestion Is how 
much^abjlity do they^ have and what kind. How much vislpn? What Is the* 
nature of that vision? "What does this mean for mediation? How much do they* . 
hear and what is the nature of their hearing? Is It a low-frequency loss? ^^ 
ts it a 'hi-gtf-f requepcy ' loss? These are 'factors that challenge the mediation! 
of any kind of activity.' T^e solution, of course, Is^uite clear; Find out 
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all of the relevant informat'i.on not simply the actual information about. the 
youagster. We need to go beyond the DB losses of a hard-ot-hearing or deaf 
child and explore the nature of this hearing. What .does the audiogram say? 
I 'm^not suggesting for a moment that you all becpme experienced alJdiologists, 

* but it is a relatively sjmple thing to become familiar with an audiogram. 

As ^ matter of fact, 'teachers of the deaf will help you considerably in read- 
ing the audiogram^ and they can tell you what the loss means. This has much 
bearing on what you do, for example, with an, audio tape if the youngster has 
a high-frequency loss. Tf you develop a standard ^udio tape, count on the fact 
that he or she is going to miss an awful lot in the htgh ranges. Far the, 
visually-handicapped yoUngsters who need to use a library, just what kind of 
'Priot, what size print, what kind Qf available illumination make a difference. 
Sometimes, it*s not the size of the. print alone but the available light that 
makes a difference. - " 

: The design of cbmp^n-satory materials is a very impJortant contribution, 
of mediationn For visually handicapped chi Idren, "VudioWapes can take 
the place of .pictures. What do you want tQ say to them on an audio tape ^ 
that will be compatible to what they would have seen if they had the necessary 
vision? This requires ingenuity and sensitivity*. An analog of .the ai^dio . 
tape* is the braille typewriter which reproduces braille symbols for the * . 

• blind. .Thus, the visually handicapped learn to read, . ' 

♦ 

This is a general overview ^of the kinds *of challenges that face me'diatjon 
In providing services for handicapped youngsters, I hope that^ I have not' 
given you tKe impression that they are easy to overcome. But we should be 
candid^ There are things that get in the way- of cooperation, and'we have to 
face up to them. Let's face-some of the realities that we have, to pvercome » 
•if media is going to be a component of, 'along with a -service to, 'the 
education establishments For-one, .everyone is ^ media expert, I see It In 
our Center, All of my development staff and all of my research staff and' 
secretaries and our messenger service, al I of these. people are media experts. 
Everyone of them can point a camera, So'they think they know all that needs 
to be known about stM L photography. Everyone knows how to load and run tape • 
recorders. So they think they Icnow all about the audio aspects of media, ' 
Everyone sees TV commercials. They know how to operate a television s^_, ^ 
This cdRvinces them that they are media experts'. Tjie fact that so many feel 

^ that they are competent is something we will hav,a io overcome. How does ^ 4 
media specialist overcome this? Well, by klnjify pointing out that ^xpert I se* 
of one*kind does not guarantee experti se>af' another^ kl nd. By getting " 

' educators to see"that, whll^ they may know Jiow to turn on a television set 
and, maybe, even turn on a recorder or video 'playback, that doesn't mean they 
know how to do the things that make a television set understahdable In th"^ * 
f i rst jnstance. and, more Important, educationally effective. Offering this 
kind of direction without demeaning people, without dl^nlnlshlng their self- 
concepts, is important,' Getting them to' see that there arje many avenues t<^ 
mediation; the casual everyday kind that all "of us can engage In and the 
highly technical, goa I -oriented type that requires much technical skill, 
sound judgment, and sensitivity that most of us do not have. Is Important. 
This is the kind of distinction that needs to be madfe, * V 

'V y 

The second factor that gets In the way Is the fact -that teachers very-^ 
often cannot articulate what they need.^ They tend to confine the+r stateme^ 
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of needs to their own experiences, /te they work out an activity, whether it 
is a long-term or short-term activity, they tend |o work much 'of the 
ma+ePlal out and then go to the med?a specialists aJready convinced that they 
need a still picture or a filmstrip.or a book that has the indicated^ stories, 

^As long 'as this is the basis for selecting'mediatioh, media will remain a 
service. It^s at this point that the media' expert needs to step in and say, 
"Let me he^ you. Tel I me what your objectives are,' what you want to do. 
Let's talk about w*hat you want to do agaihst what you expect to do, and then 
Jet me se^ if I can reflect upon some- of the options that you might have 
within the coiiiext of mediation that will help'you get where, you want to go." 
You have to keep in mind, and I don^t. think this has changed, that in many 

.teacher educatron- programs in special education, teachers are 'imbued with the * 
notion that they are all thjngs to all people. They are taught that they 
need to be constructors of their own mediation. A lot of teachers, today still 
hold onto the notion that something they make in the classroom is always better 
than anything they can buy or anything anybody else can make fo^ them. 

A third factor that limits the. contribution of mediators is the fact that 
very iPew forma I I y-tra-i ned media specialists are competent in the theories^ and 
principles of Jearning. While' they are very sophi^sticated in the technologies 
of mediation, the applications of mediati'on in meetupg the objectives of, 
educatron is very often a mystery to them. , I have frequently foun-d that'our 
media people, in looking at the objectives that our development people set ' 
down along with the actual'-^lesson-, will come up with media that literally 
violates very basic, well-known principles of learning. So whil'^ the media- 
tion is aesthetically very pleas^ing,- if not exciting, and while It Is quite 
elaborate and beautifuf frofn a technological point of view, it contributes 
'nothing effective to the actuaj^4;§i5cher-pup i I transaction. As a matter of 
fact, the media may very'well get in the way .of and c^ffact from the Effec- 
tiveness of • the lesson. So it Is incumbent upon people^ who are working in 
media to become familiar with principles and theories of learning. -They're ' 
no;t difficult and^they're not obscure. In many cases,, they only refquiVe 
common sense. I s^ggest'you look at the writing of Gagne, for example. 
Gagne is a very leapned specialist who has stated very cfearly what the 
principles of le^/ilng are under many kinds of teaching situations. 



Then, of course, there's the problem that I don't think any of us. has 
* solved, and that is the^problem^ot shortages in tlm^, shortages in equipment, 
shortages' in staff; a plethora of things to be done but shortages In every- 
thing it takes to get them done. The only suggestion that I've been able to 
make at our Center is to get our media people to articulate priorities in their 
production schedule.. They nee* to make clear their limitations and how these 
affect time lines. Within this context, they can then help In overall plan- 
-ning so that there Is close cooperation between those producing teaching mate- 
rials and the rrtedla people. In this way,' material s and medIa-support*ing i^i^- 
rlaljS emerage at the same time. - But a me^Ia componen^t Is not limited by and 
does not have to confine Itself to intramural equipment .and talents. Me'dla 
people should take advantage of all the things that are^ available around us. 
The ^LRC's and their branches. are probably the most powerful resources that any 
mediation f/eople can find any place In^the country at the.present time. They 
are In place and. In many Instances, they will try and locate you, but you can 
be aggressive and approach them. Without you and others whb need their help 
^^j.^ they have no 'reason for being' af>"d so they want you to confront them with 
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your problems. Use the ALRC's, use the Soecial Of f Ices;' there are fjxir. Find 
out what they have, to* offer through the ALRC's, Find out what they db-^nd how 
they can serve you,- You can't carry the fuN mediating load by yoursel), nor 
is this necessary. You have to use the-services and -f aci I iti'es around you, 

^ I'd like to leave you with this final note. In the face o'f all of the 
confusion that-Mve caused this morning, Md like to leave you with only 
one fact*and one criterion, to establish your presence and the presence of any- 
one in the educational scene, TfTfe real value of mediation, the real value of 
^teaching, the real value of administration are not intrinsic; it is not found, 
in how nicely it is organized, how visible It is, or how attractive it appears 
to the rest of the>world, VThat's not where the real value 'is. The real value 
is extraneous— the extent to which mediation enhances learning, in this case, 
the l-earning of special youngsters, • This is the only criterion that counts. 
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